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THE LEAVES OF THE TREE* 



BY ARTHUR C. BENSON 



III FREDERIC MYERS 

Frederic Myers was born in 1843. His father, who came 
of a stock of Yorkshire yeomen, was vicar of a church at 
Keswick. He belonged to the Broad Church school, and was 
a close friend of Stanley, Jowett and Frederick Robertson. 
Myers's mother was a daughter of John Marshall, of Leeds, 
a member of Parliament, a man of high character, great 
commercial ability and conspicuously public-spirited; one 
of her sisters married the first Lord Monteagle, and another 
Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity. 

Myers was a sensitive and deeply affectionate child, 
thoughtful beyond his years and extraordinarily impression- 
able. The exquisite surroundings of his Cumberland home, 
the great, dark, sun - dappled mass of Skiddaw, the tree- 
embosomed lakes of Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater, the 
mysterious vista of green-shouldered craggy-topped peaks, 
lost in the empurpled distance to the south, left ineffaceable 
impressions on his childish mind. 

But behind that passionate love of nature there lay from 
the very first a strange preoccupation with the secrets of 
life and death. The sight of a dead mole, crushed by a cart, 
gave him, he records, an intense emotion at the age of six. 
He was told by his mother, in answer to his eager questions, 
that the little creature had no soul, and would not live again ; 
and the thought of the loss of conscious joy, of a death with- 
out resurrection, filled him with anguish, at an age when 
most children look upon animals as a sort of pretty me- 
chanical toy, have few imaginative sympathies, and simply 
observe, without drawing any conclusions or comparisons. 

At an early age, too, the sense of the music of words 
came to him, borne on the echoing lines of Virgil. It is com- 
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forting to compare that joyful initiation into a lifelong mys- 
tery of delight with the bewildered entry into a dolorous and 
unintelligible apprenticeship that befalls so many boys. And 
it is characteristic, too, of the poetic temperament that feeds 
so poignantly upon retrospect, to think that that day in the 
sunlit parsonage study sowed the seed which flowered in the 
majestic essay on '• Virgil " written in Myers's prime. 

His father died in 1851, at the age of forty, and left his 
widow with the anxious care of two boys. Frederic Myers 
was deeply moved by his father's dying words and by the 
shock of his death; but it is strange to read the fact which 
he records, that about the same time his mother, shrinking 
from dwelling upon the doctrine of hell, suggested to the 
boy that men who lived bad lives on earth were possibly an- 
nihilated at death. " I remember," says Myers, " where I 
stood at the moment, and how my brain reeled under the 
shock." The prospect of so appalling a possibility as that 
any conscious soul should cease to be, sank deeply into his 
mind. It is difficult to analyze this feeling, but the incident 
carries within it the secret of Myers's life — the urgent claim 
to continuous and conscious personality. It is strange to 
reflect that the instinct is not a universal one. To many 
minds the cessation of personal consciousness is simply an 
inconceivable thought ; but I have known men who. have felt 
the precise opposite, and to whom the prospect of entire 
annihilation is not only not horrible, but positively attractive 
and tranquillizing. 

Myers gives a touching extract from his mother's diary, 
which indicates the extraordinary sympathy and comfort 
which he, then a child of eight, seems to have given her in 
her bereavement. She said to him once that she could never 
be happy again, and the child replied, " You know God can 
do everything, and He might give us just once such a vision 
of Him as should make us happy all our lives after." Of 
course a sensitive and clever child can, and often does, in 
the presence of overwhelming grief, suggest words and 
thoughts of consolation of almost preternatural fineness and 
appositeness, purely by a precocity of intelligence — ex ore 
infantium — just as he can traffic with a coin whose battered 
heraldry he does not understand. But there does seem to be 
something more than that here — an untiring affection, a fac- 
ing of great issues, a vitality of spirit which cannot be passed 
over. As a rule, the reminiscences of childhood are tedious 
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things, and keep the secret of their golden glow only for the 
possessor; but in the case of Myers there seems to have been 
an almost feminine tenderness, a ripening of sympathy, a 
preoccupation with the needs and sorrows of others, very 
different from the placid and heedless self-absorption of or- 
dinary boyhood. It was the same when he went to school. 
The letters that passed between himself and his schoolmaster 
testify to an unusual equality of friendship and an uncom- 
mon tenacity of affection. 

He was for a time at Cheltenham, and went at seventeen 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. In the little glowing autobio- 
graphical fragment published after his death he traces the 
history of his mind in those early years. He speaks of his 
growing passion for the Greek and Latin poets, and his 
inward recital of them. He read the " Phasdo " of Plato at 
sixteen, and experienced, he says, a sort of conversion to 
Hellenism. He found in Plato, Virgil and Marcus Aurelius 
the three great religious teachers of antiquity; and though 
at a later period a contrary influence swept across his life 
and carried him into a very different region of thought, 
these great minds remained the support of his faith and 
the foundation of his creed. 

Sappho and Pindar brought in turn their several intoxica- 
tions of delight. He recognized in later days that they had 
brought evil as well as good: they had served to detach 
him from low interests and to foster imaginative impulse; 
but that this had afforded no medicine for pride. It would 
seem from his veiled words that he had found in the Greek 
spirit a reflection of his own, and that he had yielded him- 
self to every joyful and emotional impulse — nee prohibui 
cor meum, he might have said with the Preacher. He de- 
scribes in words that touch the very limits of restraint his 
wanderings in Greece at the age of twenty-one, the passion- 
ate delight aroused by the sight of the heathery promontories 
of Lesbos and the sunny bay of Mitylene. But writing at 
the end of life he could see in retrospect that the mistake 
he had made was to fling himself so insatiably into the joy 
of the past — " an unnatural passion . . . men must set their 
hearts on what lies before." 

He was elected to a Fellowship of Trinity in 1865, and a 
reaction passed over his mind. It was only natural, I think, 
that an emotional life which had been lived with so complete 
an abandonment, in so prodigal and reckless a fashion, 
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should have its ebb and flow, and should be followed by a 
sense of satiety and weariness. But he now came under a 
strong and eager Christian influence. He met Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, who combined with an intense spiritual fervor the 
sympathy which cannot rest without a lavish sharing of its 
joy with others, and who possessed that ardent instinct, for 
seeking the lost which made her influence a turning-point in 
many wayward lives. She led him to the faith, he wrote, ' ' by 
an inner door; not to its encumbering forms and dogmas, 
but to its heart of fire." 

The notable monuments of that period are the two poems 
of < < St. John the Baptist " and ' « St. Paul. ' ' They were sent 
in, in the competition for the Seatonian Prize. The tradition 
runs that the quaint prelude which dealt with the conditions 
of the prize laid it down that the poem should be written 
on the nature and attributes of God, until in the opinion 
of the Master of Clare the subject be deemed to be exhausted. 
It has been often quoted as an instance of the futility of 
academical competitions that neither of these poems, of 
which " St Paul " at least has won a secure place in Eng- 
lish literature, should have obtained the prize. It always 
seems to me more surprising that the less conspicuous of the 
two — " St John the Baptist " — should not have been suc- 
cessful. " St Paul," in form and metre and treatment, was 
a perfectly novel experiment; and its luxuriance, its almost 
cloying sweetness, its entire lack of economy or severity, 
might well be regarded with suspicion by academical minds. 
It is curious to note in passing that I once had a correspond- 
ence with Myers on the subject of the metre of the poem. 
The matter is too technical to discuss here, but it surprised 
me to find that he analyzed its metrical scheme in a way 
which showed that his own musical instinct had entirely 
overcome his deliberate prosody. The beat of the curiously 
infectious stanza had made havoc of his plans. I venture 
to say that no technical metrist would ever dream of assign- 
ing to the poem the scheme of rhythm which Myers main- 
tained underlay it. 

But the poem, with all its rush of feeling, its gorgeous 
wealth of word-music, remains. It may be shunned by a 
mature taste : but it has played a notable part in the emo- 
tional development of many men and women, and I will 
confess that for me at least—though I feel that the concep- 
tion has little in common with the scholastic framework which 
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cramped the literary genius of " St. Paul " — the poem has 
a haunting spell which defies all sense of critical taste, like the 
honeyed scent of some sun-warmed field of summer flowers. 
Not the least testimony to its beauty are the letters in which 
Buskin acknowledged the gift of the poem, and its moving 
effect upon his own much-tortured spirit. 

I must not here linger over the literary work of Myers, 
attractive and beautiful as much of it is, because it was not 
his main concern — indeed, it was little more than the happy 
talk of the pilgrim by the way, concerning itself for an 
instant with the misty foldings of the hills, the gleam of 
wayside flowers, the appeal of some passing face. He had 
a wonderful power over words, and in his poems, an ex- 
traordinary musical sense of rhyme and rhythm alike. There 
are lyrics of purest form and almost intoxicating sweetness ; 
but he had not the supreme austerity of the artist : he could 
not hold his hand or subdue his material to his use; and 
thus there is a prodigal lavishness of ornament and image 
that gives a sense of luxury and sensuousness, and mars the 
perfection of much of his work. This is perhaps a dulce 
vitium, but it passes at times into rhetoric and out of con- 
trol. Save for this he might have won supremacy as a poet ; 
but his profusion has a touch of the luscious, the barbaric, 
about it, and lacks the final gift of simplicity won by dis- 
carding richness — the purity of beauty unadorned. 

But a process of disillusionment set in. There followed a 
period of agnosticism and materialism, when Myers suffered 
severely, and bore his suffering with " a joyless dogged- 
ness," which obliterated not only his own personal hopes, 
but his care of his brethren. Part of his pain, he says, was 
the thought that his own organization, more sensitive, more 
clear-sighted than that of his fellows, was the very thing 
which, instead of ministering to his joy, augmented his 
capacity to suffer. It was on a starlight walk with Henry 
Sidgwick, in December, 1869, that the first glimpse of the 
quest to which he was to give so much of his life, and which 
was to bring him so much ultimate happiness, dawned on 
him. ' ' I asked him, ' ' wrote Myers, ' ' almost with trembling, 
whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, Meta- 
physics had failed to solve the riddle of the universe, there 
was still a chance that from any actual observable phe- 
nomena — ghosts, spirits, whatsoever there might be — some 
valid knowledge might be drawn as to a World Unseen. Al- 
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ready, it seemed, he had thought that this was possible: 
steadily, though in no sanguine fashion, he indicated some 
last grounds of hope." 

The significance of this step was great. The force of the 
suggestion lay in this pregnant fact, that, whereas men had 
begun in every other region to apply the method of science 
to all baffling material problems, and had been led, through 
a painful enough process of discarding and unlearning their 
prejudices and preferences, to amass materials for sure con- 
clusions, it was now clear that the only way to approach psy- 
chical problems was through the prosaic process of beating 
the covert carefully to see if the quarry lay hid in the brake. 
It was seen to be useless to begin by assumptions drawn from 
an immense mass of vague and floating tradition. The only 
possibility was to study the problems at first hand, to be 
discouraged by no triviality of detail, no silliness of im- 
mature imagination, from applying to the abnormal and even 
sordid phenomena of spiritualism the same searching and 
rigid investigation. 

Myers put literature and art aside, and gave himself to 
the new quest with an enthusiastic abandonment. I believe 
that his capacity for investigation was to a certain extent 
hampered by his sanguine hopefulness. In dealing, for in- 
stance, with the performances of mediums, his intense desire 
to find evidence made him believe more guilelessly than he 
need have done in their good faith. " Our efforts," he wrote, 
" of the first few years were tiresome and distasteful 
enough ; yet what were they in comparison to the hardship 
which a naturalist will undergo to trace the breeding-ground 
of a song-bird or to establish the relationship of a worm 
of the sea?" He said in most deliberate words that his 
own history had been that of a soul struggling into the con- 
viction of its own existence, and that he had postponed all 
else to the one question whether life and love survive the 
tomb. To give and to receive joy, companionship with 
nobler spirits — these seemed to him the real aims of life; 
and while doubt remained as to the permanence of the human 
soul, even these aims appeared to be futile and fruitless. 
But when the conviction of immortality dawned upon him, 
as it did, he said that it gave him a creed which encouraged 
him to live at his best, and inspired the very strongest hopes 
that can incite to exertion. 

In 1880 Myers was married to Miss Eveleen Tennant, and 
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found a joy in the new relationship which he had never 
before experienced. " Indeed," he wrote to his mother, 
' ' my own happiness has grown and deepened till one doubts 
whether it can be good for one to drink such deep and con- 
tinuous draughts of it. ' ' He plunged into his great book on 
Human Personality, and found fresh happiness in the in- 
tensity of his convictions. " My researches," he wrote, 
" have, at any rate, made me very happy, and I want to 
make as many other people follow the same line of happi- 
ness as I can; though we are all booked for such a good 
thing in the next world that it matters comparatively little 
how we fare in this." 

There is but little that is eventful to record of these later 
years: but in the presence of this ecstasy of peace, this 
habitual exaltation of spirit, one finds oneself asking un- 
easily how it stood the test of some of the darker experiences 
of life. I will bnt cite two instances. When his son, who 
was then in my boarding-house at Eton, was seized by a 
dangerous illness which had once nearly proved fatal to 
Myers himself, and was for some days in a very critical 
condition, I was amazed by his exhibiting a combination of 
feelings which I had never seen before. He was deeply and 
distressingly anxious, but he seemed to think very little of 
himself or his anxieties, and showed the tenderest considera- 
tion for, and confidence in, every one else. And at the same 
time there seemed to be in the background an untroubled 
serenity about the issues of life and death which made me 
at least feel that his sense of the immortality of the spirit 
was not a matter of traditional hope, but of an absolutely 
serene assurance. I 

And when he himself came to die, I have been told that 
he faced the last passage, when he knew that there was no 
hope of life, not with courageous endurance and lofty un- 
selfishness, but with an irrepressible and exultant joy, wait- 
ing to march in triumph through the gate into a world where 
all the best of life awaited him, freed from all the limitations 
and encumbrances of human existence. How many men 
there are who would rigidly condemn the creed of Myers 
as vague and unsatisfying! Yet such men have died in 
fear and uncertainty, while Myers went to his rest as though 
attended by a heavenly music, as catching the melodious 
notes of the trumpets that, as in the old allegory, were sound- 
ing for him on the other side. 
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My first sight of Myers was when I was an Eton boy; 
he was announced to give a lecture on " Nelson," and I 
drifted into the old School Library, one winter evening, not 
expecting anything particular to happen, except to meet a 
few friends and perhaps whisper a little under cover of the 
address. A quiet-looking man, rather markedly upright, 
was introduced by the Head-master, walked straight to the 
desk, bowed courteously in recognition of the applause, open- 
ed a manuscript, and began to read his lecture in a low 
clear voice, which had something thrilling about it — a sup- 
pression of some fiery and uplifted quality which made the 
whole room curiously attentive, though the proem was simple 
enough. There was no point at which the transition came, 
but we were soon aware that we were under the spell of a 
solemn and noble eloquence, which at first attracted and 
then fascinated the boys, and then held us all absolutely 
spellbound. The voice rose into a sort of rhythmic chant, 
and the preelection gradually merged itself into a great rhap- 
sody of heroic emotion. The quotations, which came fre- 
quently, sounded like lyrical hymns, and the whole worked 
up to a splendid climax and ceased at the very height and 
summit of the strain. Yet the lecturer exhibited no sign 
of physical emotion, used no gesture, and the unimpassive 
face with the veiled eye added infinitely to the solemnity 
of the discourse, which seemed hieratic and liturgical rather 
than oratorical. It left us all in a glow, and the proceedings 
closed with more irrepressible and prolonged applause than 
I have ever heard at an Eton lecture. We had many and 
notable lectures at Eton. Mr. Ruskin, for instance, address- 
ed the boys on three occasions during my time there. But 
with all Ruskin 's prestige, his mysterious impressiveness, 
the winning charm of his piercing glance and pathetic smile, 
he never produced the effect which Myers produced; and 
I have often agreed with contemporaries that the " Nelson " 
lecture was by far the most moving discourse I ever listened 
to as an Eton boy. 

This is curiously confirmed by a story lately told me by 
Archdeacon Cunningham, who, when a Lecturer at Trinity, 
presided over the fortunes of a small undergraduate Essay 
Society which met in his rooms. He invited Myers to ad- 
dress the society one evening on the subject of Psychical 
Research. Myers came, took his stand on the hearth-rug, and 
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poured out for an hour, without a single note, an oration 
of the most moving eloquence and finished verbal precision, 
never hesitating for a word, and never failing to wind up 
the most elaborate and involved sentences. 

I have often wondered that Myers did not attain to more 
fame as a lecturer. He would have been, I believe, a preacher 
of almost unsurpassed eloquence if he had been in Orders. 
I do not think he would ever have been a political speaker, 
because his logic was rather at the mercy of his feeling. But 
for impassioned public discourse, of a set kind, he had tal- 
ents, I am sure, of the very highest order. I do not know 
how much preparation such discourses entailed — a good 
deal, I should imagine, because the form and the language 
were both so elaborate. I do not even know whether he 
enjoyed the delivery. His demeanor was so statuesque that 
it was impossible to augur what he felt ; the only thing that 
betrayed emotion was an occasional flash of the downcast 
eye, which gave a sense of intense repression. But the 
voice, high-pitched, clear and with a peculiar thrill of emo- 
tion, was perfectly adapted to the process. It never drooped 
or flagged; it never became either strident or uncontrolled. 
It might even have been monotonous but for the passion of 
feeling which animated it from end to end. I am not sure 
that this emotional tide of eloquence did not produce an 
almost deleterious effect upon his prose writings. I have 
always thought that his study of "Wordsworth in the " Eng- 
lish Men of Letters " is a very fine piece of criticism from 
the point of view of a panegyric ; but it is a panegyric, and 
though perhaps it is the highest function of criticism to dis- 
cern and express the distinctive quality of a writer's work 
and influence, the book preaches the Wordsworthian faith 
rather than sets it in a just and balanced light. I heartily 
wish we had more of this kind of criticism, but it is pro- 
phetical rather than analytical. I do not think that Words- 
worth has ever been treated in so devotional a spirit, and 
Myers interprets his august message and his consecrated 
life in a very true and noble way; indeed, as applied to 
Wordsworth, such an attitude leaves little to be desired, 
because Wordsworth's position is rather that of a priest of 
mysteries than a literary influence ; but it would be impos- 
sible to apply the same method to any writer but a poet, and 
a poet with a conscious and deliberate message. And thus 
the essay on " Virgil " in the Classical Essays is for the 
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same reason admirable ; but here again Myers sings rather 
than discusses his subject, and, like the poet himself, teaches 
the groves to resound with the beloved name. 

But I think that in his last great work, on Human Per- 
sonality, the fault of the method is more apparent. I do not 
know any book of so breathless and sustained an emotion, 
which makes itself felt even in the more deliberately scien- 
tific passages. But here, in spite of the caution, the gravity, 
the studied impartiality of the treatment, there emerges a 
sense of passionate conviction and almost frenzied hope, 
which detracts from the judicial effect, and leaves a reader 
overborne rather than convinced. It is artistic, in the sense 
that the writer adopts an attitude and a method, and never 
lapses from it; but the natural instinct of the man pene- 
trates the book, and makes it an impassioned discourse 
rather than a scientific treatise. 

I first came to know Myers personally in the summer of 
1883, when I was an undergraduate at Cambridge. I recog- 
nized him at once as the heroic lecturer of my Eton days. 
He was remarkable for an extraordinary reposeful dignity 
of manner and an almost demure courtesy. He had built 
himself a fine house on the outskirts of Cambridge, which 
he called " Leckhampton. " The ground had been very skil- 
fully laid out. The approach was by a private road, so that 
there was a sense of great seclusion about the place; and 
the long strip of ground belonging to it, at one end of which 
the house stood, had been planted so as to give the sense of 
a spacious pleasaunce. Against the background of this opu- 
lent and stately little mansion, richly and delicately appoint- 
ed, Myers, with his beautiful and accomplished wife, stood 
out in admirable relief ; and I remember receiving a radiant 
impression, which has never left me, of a nobly endowed 
nature, to which all the refined resources of the world grace- 
fully and unostentatiously ministered. The people one met 
there were not of the familiar academical kind, but men 
and women who brought a breath of the larger world with 
them, and with a halo of interest and fame about them. 
There was something of a refined princeliness about it all; 
and I remember, too, thinking that it was not character- 
istically modern at all, but gave the feeling of a Renaissance 
picture. Myers did not seem to me so much the product of 
a time as of all times, belonging not to a date, but to a type — 
a type that at all epochs takes by a natural good fortune 
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all that is best and highest in the world, and uses it not 
with a luxurious ostentation, but with a refined and critical 
taste. The motto over the door — since, I think, obliterated — 
said: 

"Aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo."' 

That motto seemed to be the perfectly right and just sum- 
mary of so lavish and fragrant a life. It was a life which 
did not shrink from using comfort and beauty, art and 
leisure. But it did not rest upon these things: it availed 
itself of them just so far as they ministered to the well-being 
of the spirit, but all the time there were secret windows 
opening upon far wider horizons. 

Myers appeared to me something utterly different from 
a wealthy and cultivated inspector of schools. I thought of 
him rather as something medieval and lordly — a Venetian 
merchant prince, perhaps, with an outlook upon art and let- 
ters, and with none of the limitations in life, nothing of 
the timidity of dealing with its fulness, that my own more 
puritanical bringing-up had imposed on me. I felt a sense 
of narrowness and circumscription about the artificial life 
I had been ignorantly leading — a sense of beautiful avenues 
and vistas leading into realms unknown. I fell back, of 
course, in an unadventurous spirit into the easy familiar 
ways, but it was a glimpse of something more liberal and 
exquisite than anything I had before experienced. 

In spite of the dignity in which Myers seemed to be in- 
volved, there was nothing in the least formidable about him. 
His courtesy and sympathy were great, and he welcomed 
any timid and fitful reaching-out after fuller interests with 
a charming readiness to hear and to answer. But his 
serenity and self-possession gave me in those days a sense 
of awkwardness and clumsiness. I only saw him occasional- 
ly, so that it was in no sense an influence — only a rare pros- 
pect of something delicate, finished and beautifully ordered. 
He was a busy man, and apart from his official work he 
lived a life of reflection and aspiration. And then, too, he 
was always a seeker rather than a teacher. His writing was 
rather the taking shape of his own impassioned dreams 
than an attempt to share or lead or inspire. 

I knew him better still at a later date when his son came 
to be a boarder in my Eton house. As a parent he was not so 
much anxious as careful, desiring the best influences for his 
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boy, but showing a fine confidence and trustfulness in one's 
own methods and intentions. I have a good many letters 
from him of that date, in his firm, rather official hand. But 
he seemed to hold himself aloof, and to be preoccupied in 
larger designs. I knew nothing then of his inner hopes and 
quests; but though his whole life was nurtured on emotions 
and ecstasies, there was never anything in the least emo- 
tional or effusive about his talk. He was essentially re- 
served; and there is one thing that always struck me very 
forcibly about him, and that was the extreme serenity and 
tranquillity of his face and bearing. The perfect smooth- 
ness of his brow and cheek, the absence of all lines or dints 
of stress or experience, his leisurely carriage, gave a feeling 
of self-contained prosperity and stability. It still remains to 
me a thing to be wondered at that so little of the eagerness 
or rapture of life should have been visible, and no touch 
of dissatisfaction or unrest. Pie looked like one whose prog- 
ress had been deliberate and outlook untroubled. There was 
no sense of struggle or urgent restraint, and yet there had 
been both in his life ; and still less was there any hint that 
he had known what it was to despair. Yet of all the poignant 
utterances of the darkest moods of man — that darkness of 
the spirit when even the very impulse to rage against the 
imprisoning walls and the galling fetters dies away into 
apathy — I feel that the two sonnets " Would Cod It Were 
Evening " and " Would God It Were Morning " are the 
most vivid and spectral I know. 

The truth is that Myers had attained, more than most 
men, not so much to a serenity of joy as a serenity of hope, 
and hardly troubled himself more about the sordid incidents 
of life than the traveller in sight of the lighted windows of 
his home troubles himself about the mire on his foot or the 
sleet upon his face. 

Of course a busy professional life, so intently contem- 
plative in its leisure spaces, and with so much literary work 
interspersed, must either deliberately forfeit some element 
of fulness, or must stand in little need of human solace. 
What Myers sacrificed was that kind of easy relationship 
with the world that gives to normal human beings a variety 
of natural pleasure. Courteous and amiable as he was in 
ordinary intercourse, it was yet true that he was intensely 
reserved. He had no desire to multiply friendships, no need 
to exchange the current coin of opinions and interests. His 
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home circle and a small group of intimate friends sufficed 
him. Though he was a delightful host, and had many social 
gifts, he was very rarely to be seen at Cambridge gather- 
ings. It was characteristic of him that, when I once sent 
him a book of my own, he acknowledged it at once with great 
warmth, but said that, though he had read it, he would ex- 
press no opinion upon it. He added that he had once lost 
a friendship through expressing a perfectly candid opinion 
of a book, and that he had made a rule never to express 
an opinion again. It was natural enough, I felt, for a sen- 
sitive man like Myers to make such a rule: what was un- 
natural was that he should keep to it; and he did not per- 
ceive that, though a direct criticism might in a single in- 
stance have caused offence, yet that to maintain and allege 
such a principle of action was to draw a far chillier veil 
between him and his friends, because it was an abnegation of 
natural relations. The truth was that he was really a 
dreamer, passing on his way intent on his own visions, and 
with a power of maintaining his emotions at a high tempera- 
ture, without conscious effort and without contact with other 
minds. But this diminished his power of affecting the world. 
His very repression of ambitions, social and literary, was a 
proof of the same thing. Most people are ambitious, not 
so much because they covet the prize in itself, as because it 
is natural to desire what others desire. But in this Myers 
was wonderfully self-sufficing, and absolutely independent 
of opinion. He did not hanker after applause, or he had 
overcome the hankering ; and he craved for evidences of per- 
sonal immortality, not because he primarily longed to satisfy 
the aspirations of others, but because he could not rest until 
he had put his own life on a secure basis. He had all the 
fire of a poet; but he had, too, the temper of a stoic, and 
found a medicine for his sensitive and restless disposition in 
cultivating, as far as he could, an undisturbed tranquillity. 
This is not to be dismissed as a selfish attitude. A man 
may do more for humanity by abjuring the easy give-and- 
take of life and absorbing himself in an investigation the 
results of which may be fruitful in happiness for others. 
If Myers had been able to establish the conclusions which he 
was in search of, he would have been a benefactor to hu- 
manity. He did establish his belief to his own satisfaction, 
but through a complexity of investigation and emotion which 
was not simple enough to carry a general conviction. 
VOL..CXC111.— no. 665 38 
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But, after all, a man must choose his own method and 
follow his own ideals. "What is inspiriting about the life 
of Myers is that no one can doubt the solemnity and nobility 
of his quest, or fail to admire the patient ardor with which 
it was pursued. But the two characteristics which seem to 
me to distinguish the inner life of Myers, so far as I appre- 
hend it, from most other lives lived on similar lines, are 
these. In the first place, the strongly sensuous temperament, 
such as his was, is generally one that exhausts sensation and 
vitality in the frank pursuit of satisfaction, and ends either 
in a morose disillusionment or a dreary scepticism, as the 
fire and savor of life are extinguished, and there seems 
nothing to take their place; or else it is succeeded by a 
business-like materialism that is temperate by way of pre- 
caution, in order to husband and economize its resources of 
pleasure. But in Myers this was not the case : rather, as life 
went on, the current ran more clear and swift than ever. I 
know no man who seems to have lived more consistently in 
a sort of rapture of thought, without wearied or discontented 
interludes, but in an impassioned ecstasy of sweetness. In 
this he was a mystic, and his joyful serenity of mind is 
just what one finds in the lives of mystics. But, as a rule, 
the mystic is born and not fashioned, and begins at the very 
outset of life to taste and enjoy the high pleasures of au- 
sterity. Very rarely does a man attain to the inner joys 
of contemplation who has begun by feeling the fascinations 
of the outer and material claims of beauty and delight. 

But the mysticism of Myers differs from other mysticism 
in the quality of its energy. The mystic, as a rule, gains his 
strength by recognizing and augmenting the consciousness 
of some tremendous personal force above and about him — 
a force with which he can link himself and travel heaven- 
wards, carried rather than self -impelled, as the fly that sits 
on the wayfarer's shoulder as he mounts the hill. But with 
Myers it was rather the sense of his own personality, his 
private hopes of immortality, the ideal of what he himself 
might become, that urged him on. It was a self-centred 
life, though not an egotistical one. The egotist is interested 
in what he is, in the smallest incidents of his actual life; 
but Myers disregarded all this proudly and serenely, and 
was interested rather in what he might some day be. Neither 
did he lose sight of humanity; but he thought of others 
rather as heirs of the same hopes which he himself cherished 
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than as spirits whom he could affect and guide. Just as 
Newman, in that strange and courageous emptying-out of 
his inmost spirit given in the " Apologia," confessed that 
his ultimate thought was " Shall I be safe if I die to-night?" 
so Myers recognized that his first concern was his own pil- 
grimage, and could not merge his own personality in the 
hopes and fears of other pilgrims. This attitude of mind 
may easily become ignoble; but it was saved from all that 
in the case of Myers by the supremely spiritual character 
of his visions, and by his real scorn of all the base and 
sordid elements of life. 

The significance of such a life needs but little emphasis. 
I can only say that I have known no man who so searched the 
sources of human joy, and lived with such continuous ex- 
altation in spiritual aspiration. I care little for the fact that 
he wandered far and wide. The fact remains that the only 
unhappy periods of his life were those when he rested too 
securely on material and physical things, and when he sank 
despairingly into a period of stagnant negation. Of course 
it may be trenchantly urged that such a conviction as that 
to which he came must be subjective ; and I must reluctantly 
confess that the particular evidence on which he based his 
beliefs does not carry the same conviction to myself. I be- 
lieve that what came to Myers was an intuition of the truth, 
and that the logical apparatus of his belief was rather the 
consequence than the cause of his conviction. But, after all, 
it is the intuition that matters rather than the argument. 

His mortal body sleeps in English soil ; but in the cemetery 
at Eome, close by Shelley's grave, is the tablet which records 
his death, and there is engraved the verse of Homer which 
he loved, and which so fitly sums up the scope and goal of 
his life : 

'Apvvfifvos fjv re yjrv^rfv Kal votrrov ercu/xoi/. 

So runs the stately verse — " striving to save his own soul, 
and desiring his comrades' home-coming." It was home, 
after all, that he longed for — for himself and for all those 
whom he loved; not the pleasant bypaths of life, nor the 
sunny slopes of the sleeping hills, but the very home and goal 
of all; — 

" The spiritual eity with all her spires 
And gateways, in a glory like one pearl, 
No larger, though the goal of all the saints." 

Akthtjk C. Benson. 



